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ABSTRACT 

While the Portuguese community, the largest ethnic 
group in soatheastern Massachusetts, has contributed significantly to 
cultural life in New England, their participation in the region's 
educational and worklife has been minimal. This monograph examines 
the relationship between the socio-economic patterns that have 
emerged in southeastern Massachusetts and the educational 
characteristics of the region's Portuguese community (including Cape 
Verdeans, Azoreans, and Madeirans). Among other bindings, the data 
reported show that: (1) low educational attainment levels prevail 
among southeastern Massachusetts residents in general; (2) the region 
has experienced comparatively high unemployment and low personal 
income; (3) half of the residents age 25 and over have not completed 
high school; and (4) low high school completion rate affects the 
numbers of college educated workers in the region since New England 
higher education institutions and employers draw from a smaller base 
of high school graduates. It is important that support be given for 
remedial work with potential dropouts in elementary and high schools, 
and that adult literacy programs in the region be strengthened. Seven 
references are included. (LT) 
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EDUCATION AND ETHNICm' IN SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 



Foreword 

Early in 1989, the New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion published Equity and Pluralism: Full Participation 
of Blacks and Hispanics in New England Higher Edu- 
cation. This benchmark report warns that New England, 
with its wealth of higher-education instituHons, has done 
poorly in educating its Black and Hispanic citizens; that 
this inequity threatens the region s economic well-being, 
and that a host of initiatives are required to correct the 
problem. 

Equity and Pluralism is based largely on the premise 
that poverty and low levels of educational attainment go 
hand in hand. In preparing the report, NEBHE's Task 
Force on Black and Hispanic Student Enrollment and 
Retention in New England noted that Blacks and Hispanics 
are not the only population groups that were left behind as 
the region posted the lowest unemployment rates of any 
region of the United States and the highest personal in- 
come in the nation's history. 

In this edition of Issues, Toby E. Huff, professor of so 
ciolcgy at Southeastern Massachusetts University, effec- 
tively clarifies the relationship between the socio-economic 
patterns that have emerged in southeastern Massachusetts 
and the educational characteristics of the southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts Portuguese community (including Cape Ver- 
deano, Azoreans and Madeirans), 

Education and Ethnicity in Southeastern Massachu- 
setts reveals low educational attainment among 
southeastern Massachusetts residents in general, and spe- 
cial educational problems for the areas large Portuguese 
community. Huff's monograph further reports that 
southeastern Massachusetts has experienced comparatively 
high unemployment and low personal income. 

In New Bedford and Fall River, the two chief cities of 
southeastern Massachusetts, the pi^.centage of adults who 
do not have high-school diplomas has been significantly 
higher than that of the rest of the state for at least 50 
years. Through much of the 198Gs, the unemployment 
rates in both cities have been double the state's overall un- 
employment rate. 

Huff notes that eve,i with residents of Portuguese exirac- 
"xc/wded, southeastern Massachusetts fares poorly in 
^^f^^Q of elementary-school and high-school completion. 



College attendance among southeastern Massachusetts resi- 
dents is 10 percent below the state average. 

Education and Ethnicity in Southeastern Massachu- 
setts should be as useful to policymakers as it is to ethnol- 
ogists. Our region's economic "miracle" has been fueled 
by skilled laboi,^ and our future economic well-being will 
depend on our capacity to generate a competent workforce 
suited to increasingly knowledge-intensive jobs. By 1995, 
an estimated 20 percent of all available job openings will 
require four or more years of college. Yet in southeastern 
Massachusetts, we find that half the residents age 25 and 
older have not completed high school. 

As the d^'Uiand for college-rducated, skilled workers 
grows. New England higher-education institutions and em- 
ployers will draw from a smaller base of high-school gradu- 
ates. NEBHE recently analyzed national data on the demo- 
graphics of high-school graduation. Largely because of 
patterns in births and state-to-state migration, the number 
of New England high-school graduates will drop so fast 
that by 1994, the region will have 158,261--or 17 
percent— fewer high-school graduates than would haoe been 
the case if high schools continued to graduate as many stu- 
dents as they did in 1988, In 1994, MassachWs^Uts high 
schools will graduate 26 percent fewer seniors than in 
1988, 

The vibrant Portuguese community of southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts has made significant contributions to New En- 
gland cultural life, but clearly has not participated fully in 
the region's education and work life. Nor has it shared 
equally in Neiv England's economic prosperity. 

We face a moral and economic imperative to change that. 
Indeed, it is in our economic self-interest to Support 
remedial work for elementary and high-school students who 
are headed toward dropping out, and to strengthen adult 
literacy programs, allowing more residents to join the 
skilled work force. 

We trust that Education and Ethnicity in 
Southeastern Massachusetts wUl spur action designed to 
ensure that all New Englai^ders reap the full benefits of 
education, 

John C. Hoy, President 
New England Board of Higher Education 



EDUCATION AND FTHNICITY IN 
SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 



Introduction 

It is estimated that between 1881 and 1981 more 
than 40 million immigrants came to this country.' 
The greatest wave of immigration occurred be- 
tween 1880 and 1930,, during which time some 27 
million immigrants arrived, including more than 8 
million south,, central, and eastern Europeans. - 
While the southeastern Europeans in general have 
made remarkable progress on the ladders of educa- 
tional and economic success in the United States, 
each group has had its own unique assimilative 
pattern and identifiable life style. Moreover, these 
patterns of assimilation have been affected by such 
factors as the timing of immigration, the types of 
occupational and linguistic skills possessed by the 
immigrants, the nature of available economic op- 
portunities here, and the cultural values shaped by 
socialization and life experiences in the mother 
country. 

Ethnicity and Southeastern Massachusetts 

For most of the 20th century, and perhaps before, 
southeastern Massachusetts has been perceived to 
be culturally, economically, and educationally dis- 
tinct from the rest of the state. A significant com- 
ponent of this uniqueness stems from the fact that 
36 percent ot the population 18 years of age and 
older is of Portuguese extraction.^ Aside from this 
cultural distinction, there are several economic facts 
that define the region's uniqueness. The tirst is the 
continuing economic lag of the region behind the 
rest of the state. In 1985 the average industrial 
wage for the Fall River Labor Market Area was 
S14,301, 29 percent below the rate for tho Lowell 
Labor Market Area.^ Secondly,, in comparison to 
the rest of the state, boutheastern Massachusetts 
has a higher concentration ot workers in manufac- 
turing. For the state as a whole (in 1981), approxi- 
mately 23 percent were n manufacturing, whereas 
the rates for Fall River and x\e\v Bedford were 37 
percent.'^ In addition, it has long been noted that 
the unemployment rate lor southeastern Massachu- 
setts has continued to be about 50 percent above 
that of the rest of the state. ^ 

The third unique factor *n southeastern Massa- 
chusetts IS its low level of educational aLhtevcmcut. 
For at least the last half century — and most proba- 
bly since the late 19th century — the percentage of 
the individuals 25 years of c'.ge or older living in 
Fall River and New Bedford with no high-school 
•diploma has ranged from 22 tu 35 percent liis^hcr 
^nan the state average (see Table 1). 



Table 1 

Persons 25 Years and Older 
with No High-School Diploma: 
1940-1980 (%) 
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In Table 2 we have a New I:ngland-region compar- 
ison that further highlights the uniqueness of 
southeastern Massachusetts. The remarkable figure 
IS the 50 percent without high-school diplomas. 

Table 2 

Years of Schooling Completed: 
The U.S. and the Three-State Region (%) 

(persons 25 voars vind o\or) 
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New England and E; hnicity 

Before pursuing these questions regarding region, 
ethnicity, and educational attainment,, it mav be 
usefr.l to review the ethnic makeup of 
Southeastern Massachusetts as well as that of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. As we see in Table 
3, persons of Portuguese background are bv far the 
largest ethnic group in southeastern Massachusetts. 
For this report, 1 have defined southeastern Massa- 
chusetts as that group of 21 cities and towns that 
includes and surrounds Fall River and New Bed- 
ford. For this narrowly defined region the 1980 
Census estimated the population to be 419,233. As 
wv see from Table 4, this aiea includes 58 percent 
ot the Portuguese of Niassachusetts. The next lar- 
gest group lives in "Central Massachusetts," with 
the balance living in the "outer ring" that com- 
prises the band of cities and towns from Attleboro 
in the northwest, through the Brockton area, along 
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the edge of the South Shore and from there to the 
Cape and the Islands/ 

Table 3 

Major Ancestry Groups in Southeastern Massachusetts 

(persons 25 years ond older) 
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Source PUMS 1980, 5% perconl sample Sample A 

Table 4 

The Portuguese of Massachusetts 

(Persons 18 years and older) 
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Total 
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100% 


170,120 



Source PUMS 1980 

The "central core" of southeastern Massachu- 
setts and the "outer ring" account for 70 percent 
of the Portuguese living in Massachusetts. 
Although southeastern Massachusetts is unique in 
its high concentration of Portuguese, there are also 
significant populations of Portuguese in the other 
New England states (as shown in Table 5). If we 
add about 30 percent to the figures in Massachu- 
setts to account for the population under 18 years 
of age, then the total Portuguese population in 
Massachusetts climbs to about a quarter million 
(221,156). Fifty-eight percent of these (about 
130,000) are concentrated in a small area about 20 
miles square, extending northward from the cities 
of New Bedford and Fall River. 



Table 5 

The Portuguese of Mass., Rhode Island and Connecticut 

(persons 18 ve«irs and older) 



Sample 



% 



Population Estimate 



Massachusetts 8506 

Rhode Island 2907 

Connecticut 1203 
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Patterns of Immigration 

In order to understand the uniqueness of 
southeastern Massachusetts and its seemingly 
skewed distributions of educational, occupational 
and economic attainment, we need to review the 
unique immigration patterns of the region. In 
Figure 1 we see that immigration to southeastern 
Massachusetts was substantial at the turn of the 
century and then paralleled the rate for the state as 
a whole for the next two decades. It then rose to a 
higher level, where it stayed until at least 1980. Se- 
condly, Portuguese immigration to Massachusetts 
is atypical in comparison to that of other European 
ethnic groups. 



Figure 1 

The Foreign-Born of Massachusetts 
Percent Foreign-Born By Cohort 

(Persons 18 Years and Older) 
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In Figure 2 I have plotted the percentage of each 
birth cohort that was foreign-born for three groups, 
for the Portuguese, for southeastern Europeans^, 
and for all the other ethnic groups combined — 
principally English, Irish, and othei northwestern 
Europeans. For the time period covered by the first 
three cohorts— those born between 1883 and 
1923— the percentage of foreign-born individuals in 
each cohort was about the same for Massachusetts 
as for southeastern Massachusetts. However, be- 
ginning with the fourth cohort, the percentage of 
foreign-born in each cohort ii\ southeastern Massa- 
chusetts begins to rise while that for the rest of the 
state levels off and declines. Consequently, in 
1980, 13 percent of the whole Massachusetts popu- 
lation was foreign-born, while 19 percent was 
foreign-born in southeastern Massachusetts. 

Thus, when we look at the percentage who are 
foreign-born by ancestry groups, there is a con- 
siderable difference between the Portuguese and all 
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Figure 2 

Foreign-Born by Ethnic Group in Southeastern Mass. 
Percent Foreign-Born By Cohort 

(Persons 18 "^ears and dlder) 
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Others. Even when compared to southeastern Euro- 
peans, the Portuguese rate of foreign nativity is 
more than three times as high. In addition the co- 
hort graph suggests that Portuguese immigration 
has continued during the 1950s, 1960s and 1970s, 
while the immigration of other Europeans dropped 
off to less than 10 percent after the cohort of 1909. 

Table 6 

Native and Foreign-Born in 
Southeastern Massachusetts By Ancestry Group(%) 

(Persons 25 Years and Older) 
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Indeed, for the United States, the total number 
of immigrants from Portugal doubled between 1930 
and 1981.^ This pattern is confirmed by Table 1, 
which records the period of immigration of 
Portuguese-identified individuals. Of those who 
were born in a foreign place, 67 percent im- 
migrated between 1965 and 1980. These trends 
seem to confirm the analysis of the "new Po; • 
tuguese mass immigration" that was initiated by a 
change in U.S. immigration laws around 1958.^" 

Table 7. 

Region by Period of Immigration (%) 

(Portui;ue**e onl\ person*^ 18 vcars and older) 
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Language Skills and 
Native Cultural Capital 

We now see several issues related to educational 
achievement in southeastern Massachusetts: the 
first is the much higher level of foreign-born per- 
sons living in southeastern Massachusetts due to 
the continuous pattern of Portuguese immigration 
(Figure 3). 

Table 8. 

Place of Birth by Region (%) 

(I\>rtui:uc^o onK . persons 18 vear^^ and olden 
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Foreign nativity obviously affects language skills 
and the process of assimilation. 

The Census data indicates that 55 percent of 
Portuguese-identified individuals speak a language 
other than English at home. In comparison to 
Hispanics, this is a considerably lower rate. For ex- 
ample, a recent study based on the Census data 
for the United States reports that the overall 
reported rate of speaking Spanish at home for 
Mexicans was 81 percent, for Puerto Ricans 88 per- 
cent, and for Cubans 93 percent. 

But how well do these non-English speakers at 
home speak English outside the home? For the 
Portuguese of Massachusetts, of those speaking a 
language other than English at home, 34 percent 
either cannot speak English or cannot speak it 
well. On the other hand, the percentage of those 
who cannot speak English well or at all is lower 
than the percentage who are foreign born (34 
versus 39 percent, Table 8). This pattern seems to 
suggest that Portuguese immigrants do learn En- 
glish at a measurable rate, and that only about 18 
percent (.55 x .34 = 18) of all Portuguese-identified 
persons have a problem with English. 



Table 9. 

Ability to Speak English: Portuguese Only (%) 

(persons 18 years and over) 



(n = 455'^) 



Nevertheless, for employment and policy pur- 
poses, this may be an unsuitably high figure, since 
it represents about 31,000 individuals in Massachu- 
setts and about 17,000 persons age 18 and older in 
southeastern Massachusetts. 
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But in addition to the language-skills problem, 
we ought to consider the educational capital with 
which immigrants arrive in this country. As we see 
in Table 10; as a point of educational origin, in- 
dividuals from Portugal and/or Portuguese- 
administered territories start off with the lowest 
levels of educational attainment of any of the 
major ethnic groups. 

Figure 3 

Percentage Difference: Foreign-Born Individuals 

.Vtassachuselts vs SEMASS, I'ersons IB Years and Older 
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Table 11 provides an overview of the "highest 
grade attended" as reported by foreign-born Por- 
tuguese by period of immigration. Remarkably, 
there has been no improvement in the levels of 
educational attainment of foreign-born Portuguese 
immigrants to this country during the last 80 years. 
Indeed, if we look at the percentage of those with 
the equivalent of seven years or less of schooling, 
for the whole period, we see that the situation 
worsened: it started at 67 percent with seven years 
or less of schooling, dropped to the 50-to-70- 
percent range and then ended with 68 percent hav- 
ing attended only seven years or less of schooling. 

Table 10 

Years of Education by Ancestry: 
Foreign-Born Only (%) 

(Southeastern Massachusetts, persons 18 years or older) 
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Table 11 

Highest Grade Attended: Foreign-Born Individuals 
in Southeastern Massachusetts (Portuguese Only) 
Grade (%) 
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Figure 4 shows the patte rn for all the foreign-born 
Portuguese of Massachusetts. Both the percentage 
of those with zero to four years of schooling and 
the combined zero to seven years increased over 
the century, while the percentage with nine years 
or more decreased after 1959. 



Figure 4 

Highest Grade Attended by Foreign-Born Portuguese 
in Massachusetts by Period of Immigration 
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In short, given their historically conditioned im- 
migration patterns, tb"s extremely low level of 
educational capital was bound to have a large im- 
pact cn the efficiency of the local educational sys- 
tems. The greatest impact would be in south- 
eastern Massachusetts, and this is indicated in Ta- 
ble 12. What is remarkable is the very large per- 
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centages with eight years or less as well as the 
combined percentages with less than high-school 
diplomas for the southeastern Massachusetts 
region (30 and 47 percent, respectively). 
If we look at the levels of educational attainment 
for the Portuguese only, we see the perpetuation 
of this low level of educational attainment in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut (Table 
13). In all three locations the percentage of those 
without high-school diplomas reaches nearly 60 
percent. 

Table 13. 

Years of Education by Region: Portuguese Only {%) 

lperson«> 18 vears and older) 
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Assimilation and Regional Effects 

As we saw in Table 6, a significant proportion of 
individuals of Portuguese extraction (39 percent) 
immigrated to the United States during the last 80 
years. Accordingly, we should compare the levels 
of educational attainment of native-born in- 
dividuals, i.e., the second and third generations ot 
European immigrants. In Figure 5 I have plotted 
the percentage of native-born individuals (in 
southeastern Massachusetts) who have achieved at 
least some college education by birth cohort. There 
are several notable features. While the percentage 
with some college education has increased over the 
years, the gap between Portuguese-identified per- 
sons and the regional population as a whole has 
decreased. On the other hand, the difference in 
educational attainment between tlie Portuguese 
and other southeastern Europeans has increased. 
No doubt a major factor in this latter comparison 
derives from the much earlier period of immigra- 
tion ot the southeastern Europeans in general (see 
Figure l). Thirdly, the percentage of those with 
some college education has dropped off for all 
groups in the youngest cohort (those born between 
1954 and 1964). In short, when foreign nativity is 
taken into account, the educatic.ial disparities re- 
main but do not appear so large. 

Lastly we may look at the "regional" effects on 
education. Table 14 compares the unadjusted per- 
centages of educational achievement of 
southeastern Massachusetts and the rest of the 
Q e 
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Figure 3 

Native-Born Persons 18 Years and Older With 
Some College by Ancestry Group and Cohort (^u) 
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Table 14 

Years of Education: Slate vs Region (*'o) 
(persons IS wars and i^lder) 
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The differences at each level are significant. The 
biggest gap is in the zero to eight years of school- 
ing range, but there are also shortfalls in the high- 
school and college levels in southeastern Massa- 
chusetts. Thus, for those with incomplete high- 
school educations — tho: ? with zero to 11 years of 
schooling— southeastern Massachusetts has a rate 
21 percent higher than the state among those 18 
years and older. Of course, this comparison does 
not adjust for the higher percentage of individuals 
in southeastern Massachusetts who were foreign- 
born. But we can perform a statistical experiment 
here that will adjust for both the higher rate of 
foreign-born individuals and the other Portuguese 
influences that may exist in the region. We can do 
this simply by omitting the Portuguese from the 
comparison and recalculating the results. This was 
done in Table 15. The results (as shown in the se- 
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cond row) indicate that the percentage of those 
with only eight years or less of schooling in 
southeastern Massachusetts is considerably reduced 
(i.e. from 30 to 20 percent) by eliminating the Por- 
i-jguese from the calculations. Thus, a policy 
directed toward the elevation of Portuguese educa- 
tional achievement targeted on those wiih eight 
years or less of schooling would reduce the num- 
ber of persons with only zero to eight years of for- 
mal schooling by 30 percent. While the percentage 
cf those with nine to 11 vears of schooling does 
not change,, we see that targeting the high at-risk 
Portuguese population increases the percentage of 
high-school graduates bv 5 percent,, or an increase 
of about 15 percent in the absolute number of 
high-school graduates in the region. Likewise on 
the college level we see that the percentage of 
those with some college increases from 12.2 to 15 
percent (a 23-percent increase for the region) while 
those with four years or more of college rises from 
9 to 11.7 percent-a 30-percent increase for the 
region . 

Accordingly, with regard to the regional 
question- Would controlling for the percentage 
with Portuguese backgrounds reduce the difference 
between the state and the region to statistical insig- 
nificance? -the table indicates the answer is "no" 
the differences in levels of educational achievement 
(after controlling for the effects of the Portuguese 
population) are still significantly different except 
for high-school graduates. For the combined 



categories of incomplete high-school educations 
(i.e., 0-11), the rate for southeastern Massachusetts 
remains 9 percent higher. In comparison to the 
"outer ring," the high-school incompletion rate for 
southeastern Massachusetts (without the influence 
of the Portuguese) remains 16 percent higher (cf. 
Table 12) In short, by controlling for the "Por- 
tuguese factor" we can reduce the high-school in- 
completion rate by about 25 percent, or the percen- 
tage with zero to eight years of schooling by about 
30 percent. Nevertheless, that loaves the rate of 
elementary and high-school incompletion higher 
than both the state average and that of the outer 
ring of southeastern Massachusetts. At the college 
level, the attendance rate is 10 percent below the^ 
state average. Hence, we conclude that there is a 
"regional factor" which is independent of the 
presence of the Portuguese with its large contin- 
gent of recent immigrants and foreign-born in- 
dividuals. To the degrer that levels of elementary 
and high school attendance rates are influenced by 
parental income,, it is possible that this estimate ot 
the "regional" factor is also influenced bv the low 
levels of family income in the region. However 
since elementary and secondary education is free 
It seems likely that the "cultural resources" (or 
"cultural capital") of the local population and the 
availability of alternative economic opportunities 
continue to play a large role in shaping educational 
choices. 



yincoiUX l'.,rriilo, los^ Str.,m;ors to Ihose shoro<; 2nd FdiiKm 
N.iMiII.in (Appendix) 

^(.inlin Lieherson WO \ I'.eie ot the Bl.uk ond White Im- 
mi);r.intb Since 18,S() Lnuersitv ot t hicino Press 

■ rhroushout thi report I h.ne used the smple-.incestrv responses „| 
the L S Census, I'LMS (I'ubhc Access Micro b.imples) S.imple A (=; 
percent) ot the mi) Census The combined i;roup ot fortueuose m- 
Judes those irom ni.iinl.ind l'ortus.,1. <-.ipe Verde.ins. M.ide.r.ins, 
anil A/ore.ins in)me .uo al.so trom Br.i/il 

' Figures supphed In the L.Uxir Rese.irch St.itt WDl. 

(iou-rnor s Commission on the t-iiture ot M.ituro Industries Annen- 
dice": ( I'»84, p A->')) 

■ l or the (ne \e.ir period luST to \^H7 the .ner.,Ro difference .n un- 
emplovment r.)te.s hetueen the Commonue.ilth .,nd the i-.iU River 
.ind \e« Bedford I..,hor \l.,rket Are.is u.,s 58 1 In other uords the 
unomplovment r.,te tor r.ill River .,nd Xcu Bedford u.,s .,b«ut doii- 
hlo th.it o the rest of the stote for the five-vo.ir period (Ma^s Divi- 
sion of Lmplmmeni and Training. 1' «8. l.mplovment Trends, (all 
nZV^'^' '-"'Plo^x'ont rrend.s Xeu Bedford MSA 

Hie northern Innnuiarv of the "outer ring' includes Pl.iinville 
M,ins{ield. L,iston, Avon Abington, \oruell Mincham ,inci t o- 
h.isset " 

' rhis »;roup, • southcisiern Lurope.ins, ' ,s referred to bv btonlev 
Q eborson ,is the S)uth~Comr,il-. I ,,stern ' Huropcins (i.ieberMMi 



crri V'*'^'*''' ^" ^^"^ on.ilvsis, the soiUhcostern Europeans 
(ShhLK) mciude the follow ing countries ot origin Greece It.ilv 
^p.im Pohind Hung.irv .ind one or tu cMUher e.ist I^uropean 
>iountries ^ 

- Vincent \ P.mllo btnngcrs to These Shores. 2nd Edition 

McMillan lAppendix) 

Leo Tap. 1081. Portuguese Americans Boston fu.u'ne 

" Candace Wlson and Marta fienda. 1985, The Structuring ot His- 
panic tthnicitv. Historic and Contemporarv Perspectives nn A9-7A 
Richard D Alba, Ethnicitv .uid Race m the C e> A. Toward the ->lst 
Lenturv. Boston. Rutledge and Keogan Paul 

This grouping ot ancestrv groups is variation ot that developed bv 
lames Dav.s im?. StKial Differences ,n Gmtemporarv America ^- 
crJ,.?/^''"'** ^^^'^^ ^*^\'aR- \orthvvestern Europeans 

I vr, ^^^^'^^^^'•^'^t^''-" Europeans, I r Can- Trench Canadians 
LM:LK- non-Europeans 

This table was produced bv the tolltming j^teps I first omitted the 
I ortuguese irom the southeastern NUbaihusetts data and then cal- 
culated the marginals Then I created a new table u ith these ad- 
Iiisted marginals and the census figures tor the whole Common- 
u ealth 

j^leci'an tamilv income in P)80 for Massachusetts was S21 166 for 
hill River and \eu Bedford it was M6 876 and $l6.91o respectivelv 
about 2o percer» lower 
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